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COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AND THE WAR 


Ir higher education reaches a prewar low in 
the postwar world, it will be because it sold its 
long-range program short in 1943. Higher edu- 
eation’s greatest opportunity is beckoning. Can 
we meet the challenge? 

Diagnosis of our present public-relations need 
is vitally important in helping us supply the 
answer. More public-relations patients die of 
faulty diagnosis than of bad treatment. Rex 
Harlow, president of the American Council on 
Public Relations, is among those who have vol- 
unteered a remedy. The remedy consists of giv- 
ing the patient a great deal more of what he is 
taking. Let’s look at the evidence. 

Have American colleges a war record of faith- 
ful and enlightened stewardship, or are our 
public relations as deplorable as charged by Mr. 
Harlew in ScHoou anv Society, July 31, 1943? 

What about his charge that we have and are 
still holding ourselves “aloof from government 
and business,” for example? 

Certainly the military and naval programs of 
the colleges and universities indicate that higher 
education is meeting its responsibility fully. 
Space does not permit details of how the col- 
leges and universities “in the main” have Joined 
with the government to offer courses which 
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would meet the needs of our wartime emergen- 
cies and train personnel for both wartime and 
postwar services here and abroad. It is a story 
of accomplishment never before recorded in the 
history of these two great bodies. It is a credit 
to both the government and the universities that 
their planning has been successful beyond any- 
thing they anticipated. Some of the colleges 
and universities have been turned over entirely 
to various branches of the service. 
known that, even in 


It is well 
the feminine war effort, 
Smith College, for example, has been chosen by 
the United States Navy for the training of the 
WAVES. More than 500 of our colleges and 
universities have been assigned units of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marines. College cam- 
The 


college athletic fields are parade grounds of the 


uses are swarming with men in uniform. 
DoD 


of Democracy Lieutenant Colonel 


“Arsenal 
Richard E. Daley, public-relations officer, Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces Training Command, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) has written me as follows: 


The colleges of the United States have made a 
significant contribution to the war effort in plac- 
ing their facilities and personnel at the disposal of 
the Army Air Forces for training future members 
of the air and ground crews. Their co-operation 
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has effected a substantial increase in the number of 


bombardiers, pilots, navigators, and technicians 


who are now engaging and who are about to engage 
the 
front. 


enemy in combat theaters on every global 


Not so well known are the college and univer- 
These 
and 


sity programs for specialized training. 
programs provide for the training of men 
women to assist in rehabilitation work now and 
after the war, at home and in the occupied coun- 
tries as well as in the lands of our enemies. It 
is one of the far-sighted things which only the 
colleges and universities, with the help of our 
government, could have made possible in such a 
short time. 

College and university laboratories from coast 
to coast are beehives of research which is con- 
tributing enormously to the improvement of 
matériel for our war machine. Simultaneously 
these laboratories are discovering new conven- 
will 


make jobs and supply new comforts to all of 


iences, devices, and medicaments, which 


us in the postwar world. Their findings are 


military secrets, of course, but when the stories 


ean be told they will thrill the world. Tulane 
University, for instance, is training medical 
rraduates from universities of the United 


States, Canada, and Latin America in the sei- 
ence and pedagogy of tropical medicine so that 
our troops may be freed of tropical diseases 
and so that such diseases may not be eommuni- 
eated to this country after the war. 

Not only are such spectacular things as these 
taking place, but other significant, voluntary 
innovations have sprung up on the campuses 
of the nation. Some of these innovations are 
encouraged by both business and government. 
Some are offered solely in the public interest. 
Western Reserve University, for example, is 
offering courses in social work for the blind to 
enable blind students, as well as their seeing 
colleagues, to aid in the rehabilitation of the 
war and the postwar blind. Institutes on Latin 
America, institutes on taxation, institutes on 
postwar problems, and institutes on many other 
timely subjects are attracting armies of think- 
ing Americans to the colleges today. 

A varied and practical assortment of govern- 
ment and business projects are current in col- 
lege classrooms. Here are samples from Prince- 


ton University. 
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State and Local Government Section of Schoo! 
of Publie and International Affairs: Devoted to 
obtaining more efficient municipal, county, and 
the 


and co-operation of business leaders and govern 


state government, this section has approval 


ment officials. Its objective is practical, workab| 
reforms, not theory. 

Industrial Relations Section of the Department 
of Economies and Social Institutions: This section 
is a clearing house for the collection and dissemi 
nation of developments in industrial relations. 11 
has the enthusiastic support of business concerns. 


Many American universities are going into 
the mines, out to the farms, up into the clouds, 
facing the facts, and making deductions which 
will add to this nation’s mineral resources, in 
crease the fertility of its soil, and open new 
vistas of travel and communication. 

Higher education has gained invaluable ex- 
perience from business both in the prewar 
period and since Pearl Harbor. These experi- 
ences have given us much on which to build our 
They have made us friends 
The benefits have 
Thousands of men 


postwar relations. 
of men who were strangers. 
been mutual and numerous. 
and women have been prepared for war jobs 
by government-sponsored courses which are 
offered in the interests of business and industry. 
Northwestern University, for example, has of- 
fered 101 such courses to 5,185 students, most 
of whom have gone into war work. Columbia 
University added 65 courses this year, most of 
them directly related to the nation’s war activi- 
ties. New York University finds “tool” courses 
in demand and says, “The number of such 
courses has increased here.” 

Not only have the colleges been providing 
training of this sort, but some, beginning as 
long as 50 years ago with the University of Cin- 
cinnati, have been supplying young men and 
women to business through training within in- 
dustry during their college years. Others more 
recently have developed sponsorship programs 
in which business men have counseled students 
and supplemented their classroom training with 
on-the-job experiences and advice. 

These are typical illustrations of improved 
publie relations between American colleges and 
American business. They supply significant 
data for our use in making up the blueprint of 
the greater university of tomorrow. 

Twenty-five per cent of the Dartmouth fae- 
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ulty have been among those “drawn into the war 
The 
University of Illinois has lent more than 600 


picture from campuses here and there.” 


faculty members for vital research and indus- 
trial work or to the armed forces. These uni- 
versities nevertheless, along with hundreds of 
their contemporaries, earry on full-seale pro- 
erams on an accelerated basis, as well as the 
war-training programs. 

Now the fact that the colleges and universities 
are doing an outstanding job in publie relations 
at this moment does not mean that we can leave 
it there. We must continue our fact finding. 
Guess work and hunches, along with traditions 
and outdated routines are passé in modern 
higher edueation. The ground which has been 
won must be held and the march forward must 
be continued. Higher education is one of the 
stakes of this war. 

The success of these college and business and 
government relations has created a public-rela- 
tions problem of another sort. We have sue- 
ceeded to such an extent that there is a real 
danger that ‘‘the goose which laid the golden 


” 


err 
DBD 


is about to be sacrificed. Colleges have 
lent faculty members whenever government and 
business have established a real need. Remain- 
ing faculty personnel have been directing their 
energies toward serving the needs of business 
and government via an amazing array of highly 
specialized offerings. 

The greater opportunities which will come 
with the postwar world are worth the “blood, 
sweat, and tears” only if we head off this new 
threat. 

The American College Publicity Association 
has defined the five directions which the college 
public-relations program should take as follows. 
It should: “(1) attraet the good will of the gen- 
eral public, (2) inspire the loyalty and enthusi- 
asm of the alumni, (3) attract a superior fac- 
ulty, (4) attract a superior student body, and 
(5) develop a large circle of generous friends 


Bwentd.... 
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who will provide funds needed to maintain the 
college’s maximum service.” 

Regardless of the fact that we are scoring 
favorably on the first two, point 3 is the point 
of vulnerability. Students of superior ability 
Alumni are 
takes 
little thought to determine what is ahead if a 


are attracted by a superior faculty. 
the superior students of yesterday. It 


remedy is not offered promptly and effectively 
It is a two-edged sword threaten- 
the 


at this point. 
ing publie relations inside and outside 
campus. 

What is the answer to the problem of im- 
proved faculty relations? 1. Consult the 


ulty on many matters—appointments, policies, 


fae- 
curriculum, ambitions, ete. Determine “friction 
points” and institute proceedings for their re 
lief. 2. 


and encouragement. 


Give heads of departments authority 
(3) Keep in touch with 
faculty members who are ealled into national 
service. 4. Recommend capable faculty mem- 
bers for community committee work whenever 
Feature the faculty in advertising 
health 
ment plans for faculty members and their fam- 


possible. 5. 


and publicity. 6. Provide and retire- 


ilies. 7. Restore prestige to teachers. 8. Pro- 
mote faculty members as rapidly as possible. 
9. Keep faculty informed of innovations and 
progress. Build confidence, forestall rumor. 
Benefits of such an internal public-relations 
policy are numerous. Such a faculty will re- 
turn many times over: the benefits of the in- 
vestment. It will assure us an even course on 
the high seas of the present emergency and put 
the colleges out in front, ready to follow through 
It will make 


the name of the college or university favorably 


with the enormous postwar task. 


known and will activate our public relations at 
all of the other points, as well as guarantee the 
continuation of effective, profitable, and har- 
monious relationships with government, busi- 
ness, and the community. 

In the words of another modern Jeremiah, J 
say, “Fight, but let that fight be intelligent.” 





THE “RECOMMITMENT” OF SENATE 
BILL 637 


An “Event” in our last week’s number re- 
ferred to the fact that the bill to appropriate 


$300,000,000 for publie education in the states 
had been debated in the Senate and returned 
to the Committee on Education and Labor after 
the Langer amendment had been adopted by a 








very narrow margin. This amendment provided 
that there should be no diserimination in the dis- 
Federal funds or of state 


tribution either of 


funds supplemented thereby “on account of 
race, creed, or eolor.” 

It is charged that this amendment, vital as it 
seems, Was adopted, not for the sake of insur- 
ing better schools for the southern Negroes, but 
for the purpose of turning the senators from the 
South against the bill. It seems, indeed, that 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored 
recognizing its implieations as to Federal econ- 
trol of state 
mitment of the bill is regarded by many edi- 


People opposed the amendment, 


funds. In any ease, the recom- 
torial writers as, in effect, killing the measure 
in so far as the present session of Congress is 
coneerned. And it is noteworthy that some of 
the editors who had opposed the bill denounced 
the “trickery” by which it was at least tempor- 
arily shelved. 

The editor regrets that the official NEA re- 
lease regarding the recommitment of the bill did 
not reach his office before the final proofs of 


last week’s number had been corrected.—W.C.B. 


A CLARIFYING ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION AND 
WORLD PEACE 


THe interest of American educators in the 
international educational problems of the eom- 
ing peace continues unabated. <A recent ex- 
pression of this interest is an unusually ecom- 
petent analysis and ¢lassification of some of the 
outstanding problems in a 26-page pamphlet 
published by the 
Post-War Edueational Problems under the title, 
VIL; Education and World Peace.” 


The analysis “was prepared by a group of ad- 


Universities Committee on 
“Problem 
vanced students and members of the faculty of 


the Graduate School of Harvard 


University,” under the chairmanship of Henry 


Edueation, 


W. Holmes, professor of edueation and former 
dean of the school. 
the faculty ineluded O. Hobart Mowrer, Alfred 
1). Simpson, Robert Ulich, and Howard E. Wil- 
While the report “is the proposal of a 


Participating members of 


son. 
positive program, with considerations in sup- 
port of it,” the program is presented very 
modestly as a series of “suggestions” for critical 


examination and diseussion. 
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In view of the several articles that have ap- 
peared in Scuoon. AND Society regarding the 
reorganization of education in the conquered 
countries, we take the liberty of quoting the 
three objectives that Dr. Holmes and his fellow- 
workers suggest as desirable determinants of 
policy in this particular area: 


... To achieve widespread rejection of the ideas 
of conquest, race superiority, and the glorification 
of war as a way of life and as an instrument of 
national policy; and to gain widespread acceptance 
of the tdeal of international co-operation for human 
advancement without war. 

This is ‘‘ psychological disarmament.’’ . . . This 
objective must unquestionably be attained in Ger 
many, Italy, and Japan before those countries can 
safely be released from the control of the United 
Nations; but it cannot be assumed that the ideology 
which has been a potent instrument in starting and 
eonducting the present conflict is confined exclu 
sively to the Axis countries, The objective... will 
have to be pursued against the opposition of some 
individuals and some organized groups in all coun- 
tries, not omitting those which constitute the United 
Nations themselves. 

To effect the establishment of intergovern- 
mental educational agencies or commissions to take 
over from the military authorities at the earliest 
practicable moment the tasks involved in educa- 
tional rehabilitation in each of the conquered and 
liberated countries. 

...It has been forcefully argued by the London 
International Assembly and the Council for Edu- 
cation in World Citizenship that a United Nations 
Bureau for Edueational Reconstruction should be 
established to help in the cultural rehabilitation of 
enemy-oecupied countries; and that in each van- 
quished nation a High Commissioner of Education 
should be appointed task it should be 
utterly to eradicate the Nazi, Fascist, and mili- 
tarist influences in education, and to inspire, to 
facilitate, and to supervise measures for the peo- 
ples of these countries for their own re-education.’ 
The question 


‘whose 


, 


Such action may well be desirable. 
remains, however, as to the feasibility of mingling 
force with persuasion and inspiration in a con- 
quered country. Timing is involved as well as a 
wise differentiation of functions. 

To prepare materials for teaching, and for 
dissemination by press, radio, and moving pictures, 
which shall be helpful in providing a true picture 
of the war in its causation, its progress, and its con- 
sequences, and which shall lead toward a hopeful 
determination on the part of the peoples of the 
defeated countries to accept the duties of national 
and international citizenship. ... 
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It would be extremely unwise to prepare 
finished texts and completed syllabi for the schools 
and colleges of occupied countries, with the expecta- 
tion that they could be imposed wholesale upon any 
national educational system. 
body of well-organized materials for texts and for 


What is needed is a 


courses of study, which can be utilized quickly by 
national groups, associations, ministries, and lead- 


ers desiring to use them.... 


The report formulates analogous “objectives” 
for education during the period preceding the 
conclusion of a formal peace and during the 
period of indefinite length that must elapse be- 
fore “reconstruction” is complete. 

Printed copies of the report “in limited quan- 
tities” are available from the Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Problems, Le- 
land M. Goodrich, secretary, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8.—W. C. B. 


THE SCHOOL-BROADCAST CONFER- 
ENCE, NOVEMBER 28-30 

THE seventh annual meeting of the School 
Broadeast Conference will be held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, November 28-30, aeeord- 
ing to George Jennings, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the conference. 

The program for November 28 will be de- 
voted to special meetings of the Association for 
Education by Radio, the National Association 
of Edueational Broadeasters, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho, the honorary radio fraternity, and the 
newly organized Frequency Modulation Edu- 
cational Broadeasters. There will be a special 
evening session on “The Listener’s Stake in 
American Radio,” at which Dorothy Lewis, 
chairman of the Radio Council on Children’s 
Programs, NAB, will preside. 

The official opening session will be held on 
Monday morning, November 29, with David 
Heffernan, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Cook County (Ill.), acting as chairman for a 
discussion of “What Radio Should Mean to 
You.” 

Colonel Edward M. Kirby, director, War De- 
partment’s Radio Branch, will speak at the 
Monday luncheon on “Radio Fights on All 
Fronts.” The annual School Broadeast Con- 
ference Award of Merit will be presented at 
this luncheon, and announcement will also be 
made of the winners in the annual radio-ultili- 


zation competition. Monday afternoon will be 
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and a 
The 


demonstration will use the Chicago Radio Coun- 


devoted to a utilization demonstration 


general session sponsored by the PTA. 


cil’s production, “Numbers at Work,” over sta- 
tion WJJD, and will have a panel under the 
Marnell, 


Goudy Elementary School, Chicago. 


chairmanship of Agnes principal, 
The panel 
includes J. T. Johnson, Chieago Teachers Col- 
lege; Blanche Brady, of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum, publie schools, Chicago; C. M. Austin, 
of the Oak Park (I1l.) High School; and Edwin 
M. Schreiber, 
maties, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 


On Monday, too, there will be a script and 


associate professor of mathe 


production workshop and a special meeting to 
discuss broadeasting on the university level. 
Kathleen Nichols Lardie, of the department of 
radio edueation, publie schools, Detroit, will be 
chairman of the workshop and will have on her 
panel Kenneth Osbon, of the Taft High School, 
Chicago, and Hazel Phillips, of the Argo (IIl.) 
“Radio Propaganda 
“The United 
will be discussed at the 
general session in the evening. Clifton Utley, 
editor of the air edition of the Chicago Sun, 


Community High School. 
and Foreign Broadeasting” and 


Nations vs. the Axis” 


will be chairman and co-ordinator. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday include a 
general audio-visual session and a radio ques 
tion-and-answer Major Harold 
W. Kent, in the morning; the luncheon of 
the AER; and a utilization demonstration on 
“Radio and the Reading Program” in the after 
noon. Colonel Hans Christian Adamson, U. 5S. 
A. A. F., a survivor of the Rickenbacker party, 
will speak at the luncheon. In addition, on 
Tuesday afternoon there will be a session on 


clinic, led by 


radio in Chieago vocational centers and a dis- 
cussion of “Student and Teacher Training in 
Radio.” 

George Wells, superintendent of schools, Elm- 
wood Park (Ill.), will be chairman of the dem- 
onstration, “Radio and the Reading Program.” 
The actual demonstration will be by a class from 
the Garvey Elementary School, Chicago, with 
Rose A. Clark, principal, in attendance. Signa 
Wright, co-ordinator of reading, public schools, 
Chieago, will preside over the discussion follow- 
The resource panel for 
Frederick, 


ing the demonstration. 


this general session includes Leo 
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principal, Bradwell School, Chicago; Galeta 
Kerr, chairman, Reading Committee, Senn High 
School, Chicago; Louise Kirby, chairman, Read- 
ing Committee, Hyde Park High School, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Nicholas Lee, director, department 
of speech, publie schools, Madison ( Wise.) ; 
Dilla MaeBean, librarian, publie schools, Chi- 
cago; M. Moran, teacher, Shepard School, Chi- 
eago; Lillian Wells High 
School, Chicago; Agnes Sanders, supervisor of 
reading, public schools, Evanston (Ill.); and 
Mary Shannon, teacher, Ryder School, Chicago. 


Novotny, teacher, 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
TEACHER EXAMINERS 

THE fifth annual the National 
Conference of Teacher Examiners, of which 
sen D. Wood, professor of collegiate research, 
Columbia University, and director, Cooperative 
Test Service (New York City), was general 
chairman, was held in Pittsburgh, October 21- 


meeting of 


22, with representatives from the following city 
school systems in attendance: Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Montreal, Newark, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Spring- 
field (Mass.), and Washington. 

The morning session, Oetober 21, considered 
two topies: “Problems Arising from the Short- 
age in Teacher Supply—an Evaluation,” pre- 
sented by Alfred H. Clarke, Board of Exami- 
ners, Chicago, with the discussion led by Merle 
kas, assistant to the director of examiners, 
Philadelphia; and “Changes in Standards and 
Procedures Made Necessary by the Shortage 

., presented by H. L. Cleland, director of 
personnel, publie schools, Pittsburgh, with the 
Ells, assistant 
principal, Trade School, Springfield, Mass. 

In the afternoon, Max Engelhardt, of the 
Armed Forces Institute, the University of Chi- 
cago, presented a paper on “Written Examina- 


discussion led by Margaret E. 


tions—Reliability, Length, Content, and Weight- 
ing,’ with Dr. Wood leading the discussion. 


David G. 
Service, read a paper on “The Interview—Limi- 


Ryans, secretary, Cooperative Test 
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tations, Pitfalls, and Remedies,” and the dis 
cussion was led by Lillie Geisser, director, ele- 
mentary instruction, Newark, N. J. 

The sessions, October 22, were given over to 
a discussion of the report of a committee to 
formulate a statement for publication summar- 
izing principles of teacher selection subscribed 
to by the conference, led by William A. Han 
nig, Board of Examiners, New York City; to 
a luncheon meeting and a short business ses- 
sion; and to a review and summary of the pro- 
ceedings, led by Charles F. Towne, deputy 
superintendent of schools, Providence, R. I. 


Because of the growing interest in the affairs of 
the conference on the part of educators north of the 
Great Lakes and south of the Rio Grande, the name 
was changed to the American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, 


The next meeting will be held in Philadelphia, 
October 5-6, 1944. 


A RESOLUTION ON POSTWAR EDUCA- 
TION BY THE CDSGS 


Tue Conference of Deans of Southern Grad- 
uate Schools at a meeting in Atlanta, October 
19, passed the following resolution, a copy of 
which was sent to ScHoot AND Society by 
Roger P. McCutcheon, dean, Graduate School, 
Tulane University, and secretary of the con- 
ference. 

As representatives of southern graduate schools, 
we wish to offer our services in the postwar pro- 
gram of higher education. We are equipped to pro- 
vide and direct mature professional training, nota- 
bly in the research necessary for the continuation 
of industry, government, science, and education. 
We urge that our facilities be made available to 
properly prepared men and women on the same 
terms on which governmental aid in education may 
be afforded to undergraduate students. We hope 
that these terms will leave the student free in 
selecting his graduate school. We hope further 
that the graduate schools will be left completely 
free to organize and administer their courses of 
instruction. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Morner Mary Vera Nigss, S.N.D., former 
professor of education, Sisters College (Cleve- 








land), has been appointed president, Notre 
Dame College (South Euclid, Ohio), to sueceed 
the late Mother Mary Evarista, whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Soctrety, August 14. 
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WALTER SYLVESTER GAMERTSFELDER, whose 
appointment as acting president, Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 9, was inaugurated as presi- 
dent, November 3, to sueceed Herman G. James, 
whose resignation was announced in these col- 


umns, August 14. 


FREDERICK Harp, dean, H. Sophie Neweomb 
Memorial College, Tulane University, has been 
appointed president, Scripps College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), to sueceed Mrs. Elbert W. Shirk, 
who has been serving as acting president since 
the resignation of Ernest J. Jaqua, as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 25. Dr. Hard 
will assume his new duties after the first of the 
vear. 

THE REVEREND LESTER ALLEN WELLIVER, 
former pastor of the Methodist Chureh, Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.), was inaugurated, October 29, 
as president, Westminster (Md.) Theological 
Seminary, to succeed the Reverend Charles E. 
Forlines, who has “resigned the presidency be- 
cause of age,’ but who will continue as vice- 
president and professor of systematic theology. 

BATSELL BAXTER, president (1932-34), David 
Lipscomb College (Nashville, Tenn.), and (since 
1941) Bible, College 
(Searcy, Ark.), has been re-elected to the presi- 
deney to sueceed E. H. Ijams, who resigned the 
middle of October. At the same time the fol- 
lowing members of the staff tendered their resig- 
nations: Jesse W. Fox, dean of men; Elizabeth 
Swallows, dean of women; Freta Fields, li- 
brarian; Mrs. Jesse W. Fox, instructor in Eng- 
lish; Fannie Ruth Pitts, college nurse; James 
R. Cope, instructor in Bible; Mrs. Bertie Cum- 
mings, manager of the bookstore, and Mrs. 
Areh Baird, dietitian. 


professor of Harding 


Mavis Houtmes, former dean of women and 
associate professor of history, Franklin (Ind.) 
College, has been appointed dean of women, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Paut HErGET, assistant professor of astron- 
omy, University of Cincinnati, who is on leave 
of absence to fill a war position with the U. 8. 
Naval Observatory, was appointed director of 
the university’s observatory, November 2, to 
sueceed the late Elliott Smith, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 9. 
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Everett I. Yowell, professor emeritus of as- 
tronomy, will continue to serve as acting di- 
rector until Dr. Herget is released from his 
present post. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, president, Uni 
versity of Baltimore, has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Helen E. Wright, former 
director of nursing education, University of 
Maryland, director of nursing education, and 
Rachel Feldstein, the 
Part-time instructors on the 


same de 
staff 
of the evening school have been added as fol- 
lows: William J. 


Pentz, written 


instructor in 


partment. 


Flagg, oral and written Eng- 
Albert 
Cramer, 


lish; John A. English ; 
Silverman, current history; Harry A. 
Jr., applied electricity; Reid MeCrum, aceount- 
ing; William B. O’Neal, applied engineering; 
Warren J. 
mund M. Storer, hydraulic systems; Charles 
W. Tye, Federal taxation; Robert W. Bradham 
William H. 
and aircraft drafting. 
the following have received appointments: O. 


Pierce, engineering materials; Ed- 


and Wise, descriptive geometry 


For the second semester 


H. Douglas, machine designing, and V. James 
Rothgaber, airplane assembly. 


KIRSTEN FREDERIKSEN, nutritionist, New 
York Hospital, has been appointed by Cooper 
Union (New York City) to conduct a new ex- 
tension course in “Nutrition and Family Keo- 
nomics.” This is considered “a pioneer venture 
in that it recognizes for the first time that not 
only the physiological requirements of a human 
being according to age, sex, and daily activities 
must be known, but also the cost of necessary 
goods and services at a given time in a given 
Part of the course will be devoted to 


” 


place. 
working out a budget for individuals and fam 
ilies living at four different economic levels. 


Myron HEIDINGSFIELD, consulting economist, 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed to the staff, School of Busi- 
ness, Temple University (Philadelphia), to give 
courses in retail distribution, management and 
operation, and sales management in the evening 
school. The appointment of Mary C. Dixson 
to the staff of the Sullivan Memorial Library 


has also been announced. 


THE following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of the Peabody Conservatory of 
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Music (Baltimore): James Burke, 


Ifor Jones, chorus and teaching of conducting; 


trumpet; 


Sune Johnson, horn; Sylvan Levin, opera con- 
ductor; Bruno Labate, oboe; Osmar Steinwald 
and Leah Thorpe, public-school music; Clarence 
Totten, 
violin. 


bass; and Roman Totenberg, 


double 


Woops, 
and chemistry, American International College 


G. ForrEST professor of physics 


(Springfield, Mass.), has been appointed to 
the staff of Harvard University, where he will 


teach physical chemistry and do research. 


DAGMAR RENSHAW LE BRETON, assistant pro- 


fessor of French, Newcomb College, Tulane 
University, has been appointed to teach classes 
in Italian for the night division, which opened 
its courses in six foreign languages, November 
1. In addition to Italian, the curriculum in- 
eludes Portuguese, Spanish, French, Russian, 


and German. 


RAPHAEL GOLD, professor of neuro-psychia- 
try, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), has been 
appointed visiting professor of sociology, Ner 


Israel Rabbinical Sehool, Baltimore. 


CHARLES F, RALey, JR., has been appointed 
to the staff of the University of Notre Dame on 
a teaching fellowship to give courses in chem- 


istry to classes of Navy men and Marines. 


Raupu EK. Ex_usworrn, former director of 
libraries, University of Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed director of libraries and professor of 
librarianship, the State University of Iowa. 
Dr. Ellsworth will assume his new duties, De- 


cember 1. 


BeRTHA ELIZABETH SLYE, former headmis- 
tress, International School, Seoul (Korea), and 
director, junior science laboratory, East Inter- 
School, Jackson (Mich.), 
staff of the 


department, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


mediate has been 


appointed to the school-service 


facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CuHarLes R. Crakes, former superintendent 
of schools, Washington (Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed executive consultant on visual educa- 
“He 


will be available to educators interested in start- 


tion for the De Vry Corporation, Chicago. 


ing to plan, prepare, and equip schools for pre- 


dicted postwar expansion of visual training.” 
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GeorGe B. THurston, formerly business su- 
pervisor, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
elected full-time treasurer of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

THE REVEREND JOHN B. Larrb, pastor of 
Frankford Presbyterian Chureh, Philadelphia, 
was elected president, Board of Trustees, Wil- 
son College (Chambersburg, Pa.), November 4. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster (Pa.), was named to the 
vice-presidency, and Mrs. Christian P. Humer, 
of Carlisle (Pa.), began a four-year term as 
alumnae trustee. 

I. KerrH Ty er, director, radio division, Bu- 
reau of Edueational Research, the Ohio State 
University, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to act as director of radio education in 
“a university-wide program.” 

IpE K. Bourz, formerly principal, Fort Col- 
lins (Colo.) Senior High School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Grand June- 
tion, Colo. 

WituiAM Linpsay Youn, for the past seven 
years, president, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), 
has resigned to become Pennsylvania regional 
director of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. A suecessor to Dr. Young had not been 
announced at the time this number of the jour- 
nal went to press. 

R. V. Truirt, since 1926 professor of aqui- 
culture and zoology and since 1918 a member 
of the staff, University of Maryland, has re- 
signed to devote his full attention to the Chesa- 
peake Biological Laboratory, Solomons Island, 
which he founded in 1919 and has directed since 
that time. 

Wiis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, offered his resignation, November 1, to 
become effective, January 1, 1944. The Board 
of Education has voted “to invest Dr. Sutton 
with the title of superintendent emeritus after 
his retirement,” although he would have had two 
more years of service before reaching the retire- 
ment age. Dr. Sutton has been named secretary 
of the Georgia Education Association. 


Recent Deaths 
ALEXANDER GEORGE McADIE, emeritus direc- 
tor, Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory (Mil- 
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ton, Mass.), sueceumbed to a heart attack, No- 
vember 1, at the age of eighty years. Professor 
MeAdie had served as professor of meteorology 
(1903-14), U. S. Weather Bureau; A. Lawrence 
Rotch professor (1914-32) and emeritus pro- 
fessor (since 1932), Harvard University; and 
director, Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
1914 until his retirement, 1932. 


HenrY VINECOME ARNy, former dean, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Columbia University, died, 
November 3, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Arny had served as professor of pharmacy 
(1897-1911), Western Reserve University, and 
as professor of chemistry (1911-30) and dean 
(1930-37), Columbia University. 


WALTER R. OKESON, since 1923 vice-president 
and treasurer, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), died, November 4, at the age of sixty- 


eight years. 


WALTER WHEELER Cook, whose retirement as 
professor of law, Northwestern University, was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 24, died, 
November 7, at the age of seventy years. Dr. 
Cook had served in Columbia University as as- 
sistant in mathematics (1894-95, 1897-1900), 
instructor in jurisprudence and public law 
(1901-02), assistant professor of publie law 
(1902-03), and professor of law, 1919-22. He 
had also served as professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (1903-04), University of 
Missouri (1904-06), University of Wisconsin 
(1906-10), University of Chieago (1910-16), 
Yale University (1922-28), the Johns Hopkins 
University (1928-33), and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1933-43. 


Other Items 


THE award of five fellowships and scholar- 
ships in the Graduate School of Arts and Sei- 
ences, New York University, was announced, 
November 8, by Harold O. Voorhis, secretary 
of the university. Alexander Baird, a refugee 
from Poland, was appointed a research fellow 
under the European Federation-Research and 
Fellowship Fund, and Leo Dobrianski, to a uni- 
versity fellowship under the Hirschland Fund. 
Scholarships for graduate study in mathematies, 
music, and English have been awarded to Pedro 
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Laborde, of San Juan (P. R.), Judith Loewy, 
of Yonkers (N. Y.), and Janet Sillen, of Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


ForpDHAM University, October 31, formally 
adopted the University of Lublin, Poland, for 
the duration of the war. Fordham is believed 
to be the first American university to take such 
action on behalf of its fellow edueational in- 
stitutions in the countries occupied by the 
enemy. Appropriately enough, Lublin is the 
only Polish university under direct Catholie 


control. 


AN Inter-Allied Bureau, which has been es- 
tablished to carry out the practical steps needed 
to restore education services in the occupied 
countries, met in London, October 27, under the 
chairmanship of Jules Hoste, Belgian under- 
seeretary for education. The bureau is an out- 
growth of a decision taken at a recent meeting 
of the Conference of the Ministers of Education 
of the Allied Governments. The work to be 
undertaken by the newly formed bureau is to 
include the purchase and distribution of books 
and periodicals, the preparation of films and 
other visual aids, the supply of scientifie equip- 
ment, and matters that are at present being con- 
sidered by the commissions of the conference. 
The asked to 
financial needs and methods of contributions by 


bureau has also been consider 


the governments and the establishment of an 
Inter-Allied Secretariat. 
ing taken that nationals be equipped to restore 


However, care is be- 


education services in their countries when they 


return. 


THE Tokyo radio said recently in a broadeast 
to Japanese areas that the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion had chosen 11 textbooks for the upper 
grades of the “national school” that are com- 
patible with the “fundamental policy” of Japa- 
nese education—the fostering of the ‘“conscious- 
ness of being a member of Japan.” Included 
as “stories” in the texts are descriptions of 
“wooden-ship and parachute construction,” the 
broadeast stated, and “stories” of Admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto’s surrender of the Yamazaki 
unit on Attu Island, planned to give “one uni- 
fied ideal” for “carrying out the Emperor's 


will.” 
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THE schools of France were reopened on 
October 18 instead of on the first Monday in 
October, according to a from 


press report 


Jerne, Switzerland. The opening of the school 
year was delayed for “dispersion of children” 


to reduce bombing risks. 


WILLIAM BENTON, vice-president, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, recently announced that the 
university is planning to publish the “great 


books of western civilization,” ranging “from 
, D 
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Homer to Sigmund Freud and ineluding Aris 
totle, Plato, St. Augustine, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Adam Smith, the Federalist Papers, and 
Thomas Jefferson.” Robert M. Hutchins, presi 
dent of the university, will be the editor. The 
series will make available for the first time in 
one unit texts of these classic works, together 
with special explanatory and guidance material. 
The publication of the books is a “logical result 
of the gift of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ to 
the university.” 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATION FOR PLANNING 


THERE is an intensified interest in problems 
of planning, especially in view of the ever-in- 
creasing number of plans proposed for the post- 
war era. Reliance to a greater extent upon 
orderly preparations for the future instead of 
upon random efforts creates new opportunities 
for skilled and expert personnel. It is evident 
that there is a need for shaping the training of 
planners, and of a training in the art and tech- 
niques of planning. 

Selection of a proper training program for 
planning implies attention to basie edueational 
problems relating to the degree of concentration 
or specialization within a given field, to inter- 
disciplinary training, as well to general integra- 
tive scholarship, whether research or teaching. 
Education of generally competent planners is 
necessary because planners are often confronted 
with problems in related or even in unrelated 
fields and should have an elastic outlook and 
trained insight into eultural, scientific, and sta- 
tistical events. Special competence, on the other 
hand, is a prerequisite for specialized projects 
within a given field. 

Blueprinting future events is common to dif- 
ferent fields: 


with taxation, trade agreements, foreign policies, 


the planner may be concerned 


or public-health programs. Occupations for 
full-time planners include city and town plan- 
ning, social-economie planning, and production 
planning. Planning analysts, technicians and 
administrators now occupy highly responsible 


They will apply 


positions in military affairs. 


their techniques to postwar science and _ tech- 
nology in mapping out great research programs, 
Ad- 
ministrative planning of postwar science will 


in control and co-ordination of research. 


continue along present lines as in connection 
with universities, institutes, research founda- 
tions, industry, government, scientific societies, 
and international congresses. Edueation for 
planning is worthy of careful attention in view 
of its importance for shaping technology. 

Techniques of planning are acquired through 
systematic training. Techniques thoroughly 
mastered and effectively applied are funda- 
mental to operations including constructive 
combination of data and formulation of sig- 
nificant schemes for action. Planning is rooted 
in trends, tendencies, and conventions of the 
past and present; it includes thinking about 
ends to be attained and about means instru- 
mental in their attainment within a set time. 
How we think explains partly how we plan. 
The latter describes the steps in a projection 
into the future limited by a formulation of ob- 
jectives and schemes for administrative control. 
Planning includes conclusions, suggestions, and 
recommendations. Decisions made by planners 
have their theoretical, analytic, synthetic, ap- 
plied phases and are on technical, administra- 
tive, political, or experimental planes. They 
may be challenging and penetrating or quite 
confusing and impractical. 

Aims of a general or technical training for 
planning and planners are to be related to the 
brief description above of the trends toward an 


increasing demand for personnel with skill and 
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competence. This type of training implies con- 
cern for and familiarity with sources of infor- 
mation, value appreciation, ingenuity in inter- 
pretation, design of new things, comparison of 
random and probable events, critical awareness 
of weak spots. 

Educational objectives comprise the develop- 
ment of cultural insight, technique in trend 
analysis, creativeness, avoidance of fallacies and 
incoherence, and technical competence in one or 
in several fields; and of administrative capacity 
for formulation and execution of plans with re- 
view, scheduling, co-ordinating, and expediting 
actions. Among the several approaches to these 
objectives are: (1) a general planning course, 
(2) adaptation of the liberal-arts and science 
curricula, and (3) advanced courses. 

An introduetory course would be useful and 
attractive to undergraduates, including liberal- 
arts, engineering, prelaw, premediecal, and edu- 
cational students. This course would cover vari- 
ous aspects of the field and illustrate basic 
problems. It can be presented by a group of 
instructors of social sciences and philosophy, as 
well as by instructors of physical and biological 
sciences in the part treating of the scientific 
method. This course combines values of the 
liberal-arts curriculum with those of the tech- 
nical fields. 

Variegated materials and patterns are con- 
tained in the liberal-arts and science courses 
the of a 
courses to precede or supplement special train- 


and selection definite sequence of 


ing is suggested. This adaptation would econ- 
stitute an informational, stimulating, and tech- 
nique-building curriculum. 

Advanced courses in planning include treat- 
ment of various special topics discussing plans 
on different urban, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels, and also such topies as research 
procedure, statistical method, scientifie method, 
design of plans, and administrative aspects. 
Case studies of outstanding plans as well as 
of proposed plans are of interest and value. 
They clarify various phases and operations in 
planning from the first to the last stages and 
illustrate the interplay of personnel, adminis- 
trative procedure, application of information, 
practical determinants, and alternative pro- 
grams. 

To shape education for planning is to con- 
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tribute toward achievement of clearness of 
thought, precision of performance, and effee- 
tiveness of administration in both war and 
postwar planning. 

NATHAN ISRAELI 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RETIREMENT AT 65 


Various American universities have intro- 
duced the rule of a compulsory retirement at 
age 65. Not only is this age limit quite arbi- 
trary, but it results in the retirement of some 
of the ablest professors when they are still at 
the height of their capacities. 

In a copyrighted chart which the Chicago 
Tribune published on December 29, 1942, an 
interesting fact is revealed: of the percentage 
of workers in various groups over 55 years of 
age, almost the lowest is in the group of college 
professors; only 16.6 per cent of the group be- 
ing over 55. Locomotive engineers, blacksmiths, 
physicians, lawyers, and masons have a con- 
siderably greater percentage of old people in 
their ranks. No doubt, statesmen, cabinet min- 
isters, politicians, and those of other political 
professions are likely to show a much greater 
percentage of old men than college professors. 

The Social Security law has already con- 
tributed to limiting the number of old people 
in any profession: social-security pension is not 
paid to anyone who remains in active service 
after reaching the age of 65. This rule—of ex- 
tremely doubtful value in general (since in pri- 
vate voluntary insurance any one can choose any 
age)—is intended to open vacancies to younger 
people and thus relieve the unemployment situ- 
ation. Such a consideration is definitely out of 
place with reference to members of the college 
staff since a long period of teaching experience 
is a prerequisite of a high standard of teaching 
ability. The fact that the age of 65 was chosen 
as a limit is simply the consequence of the usual 
pension provisions which designate that age. 

Under such arrangements many universities 
lose their best professors and compel many of 
them to migrate from one university to another 
where they may be welcome for a time. From 


the economic standpoint of the profession, 
younger persons in the teaching field are ex- 
periencing the competition of these itinerant 


older professors. 
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[ am not speaking about the moral hardship 


and humiliation for many able-bodied profes- 
sors who under the present system are compul- 
sorily thrown out of their favorite work and 
profession. It is said that early retirement en- 
courages research work. Alas, a professor who 
in his younger years was unable to display wide 
research capacity is not very likely to change 
his predilections after receiving a comfortable 
pension. At the same time it would be contrary 
to sound publie policy to encourage people at 65 
to try civil service or private employment or 
consultations. 

Why not make the system more flexible and 
adopt the principle which existed in the Russian 
Tsarist universities? A university instructor 
who taught for 35 years became an emeritus 
and his salary was given him as a pension for 
the rest of his life. He was not forbidden to 
teach if he wished to, but he would not receive 
any additional salary or compensation for such 
services. The chair of a Russian emeritus pro- 
fessor was proclaimed vacant and another can- 
didate chosen. 

Let us have a similar system in this country. 
Any professor at the age of 65 would become 


If he 
cared to continue teaching in his old university 


emeritus and receive his usual pension. 


he would be permitted to do so and to select any 
course up to three or four hours a week, but he 
would not receive any remuneration for this. 
If he wished to teach an additional three or six 
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hours, the university might or might not grant 
such permission, under the condition that for the 
additional three or six hours he be paid not more 
than the salary of a part-time instructor. If the 
pension is adequate, an emeritus professor 
should not be permitted to give more than nine 
hours of instruetion. 

Such a system would not prevent the appoint- 
ment of younger candidates to replace the re- 
tired professors and would give students the 
advantage of working with older, more experi- 
enced teachers. The limitation of hours imposed 
on the emeritus would not hamper the rejuvena- 
tion of the profession and would still give satis- 
faction to an older professor who considers him- 
self able enough to teach and who likes his work. 
If he is only a fairly successful teacher or actu- 
ally too infirm, students will not register for his 
course, especially if a younger and more able 
professor is appointed in the same field. 

With the present war conditions, many of the 
younger instructors have been diverted to other 
occupations and a new crop of university in- 
structors will be greatly retarded. The rein- 
stallation of many professors emeriti as part- 
time instructors will become a necessity. This 
is an additional argument for the abolishment 
of the strange and utterly ridiculous rule of 
retirement at 65. 

PauL HAENSEL 

Mary WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Correspondence... 





WHAT MATTHEW ARNOLD SAID 
ABOUT RELIGION 
To THE EpiTor: 

PERHAPS you will pardon a comment on A. B. 
Wolfe’s article in ScHooL AND Society, October 
2; or perhaps you will say I am one of the peo- 
ple who ean complain of a slight cloud on a 
beautiful day and think I am getting away with 
it. The fact is, I was a little annoyed by aserib- 
ing to Matthew Arnold the saying that religion 
Arnold 
said “touched by emotion,” and I cannot im- 


is morality “tinetured with emotions.” 


agine his accepting credit for Dr. Wolfe’s form 
Does it difference? 
I was once quite steeped in, 


of quotation. make any 


Yes, esthetically. 


or saturated with, or perhaps “tinctured with,” 
Matthew Arnold. I have always supposed 
“touched” to him meant “lighted by,” suggesting 
a sunlit peak or a secondary coloring in a work 
of art on a eanvas. Arnold was not using a 
pharmacist’s term. 

In the words of Dr. Wolfe, if confusion of 
memory had not appeared, “ScHooL AnD So- 
CIETY would have been spared the present com- 
munication.” 

However, the substance of the Wolfian com- 
munication is worth at least a second thought. 


Wa. B. THoMAS 
JAMESTOWN, N. D. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Ways in which universities may contribute 
toward meeting the problems of the postwar 
world were sketched by two distinguished edu- 
at the 44th 
Association of American Universities, held Oc- 


eators annual conference of the 
tober 29 and 30 at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington: Principal F. Cyril James, of McGill 
University, and Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 
of Harvard About 
were in attendance, representing the 34 member 


University. 50 delegates 
institutions, and also several guests. 


Because of epidemics and destruction of 
property in European countries, this continent 
will face tremendous burdens in the postwar 
era, said Principal James, and “our universi- 
ties will share the responsibility for solving the 
critical problems which will arise.” 

Some universities will do well to continue 
the past pattern of supplying the best possible 
“We need defi- 


nitely to preserve, or rather to recapture, the 


training for scholarly minds. 


idea of a group of scholars moving forward to 
definite humanistie and scientifie objectives.” 
But, declared Principal James, “both the 
United States and Canada need even more uni- 
versities which are ready to serve practically 
With the demands for world 
reconstruction, “the first challenge to the uni- 


in the era ahead.” 


versity is to turn out men and women who can 
develop the productive processes of the nation.” 
The speaker indicated two vital fields for the 
future: technological training and adult educa- 
tion, and these should be the special province 
of the city university. Principal James thought 
that “the city university should provide a great 
diversity of training geared closely to the educa- 
tional pattern of the area in which it operates.” 

After the war, there will be a deluge of stu- 
dents including “ex-service men who will know 
what they want and who will not be quiet if it is 
not given to them.” Principal James suggested 
to his fellow-edueators “an effective clarifying 
of our educational objectives and of the needs of 
the students who will come to us.” 

Professor Perry referred, in beginning his 
address on “Universities and World Peace,” to 
“the action of the Association of American Col- 





leges in appointing a Committee on Citizenship 
to arouse liberal-arts colleges to awareness of 
their civie responsibility.” He was of the opin- 
ion that American universities might likewise 
move toward meeting their opportunities for 
influencing citizenship and thereby the future 
peace of nations: 

The role of the university has been conceived of 
as intellectual, and this function of training men in 
scholarship and the professions remains as essen 
tial duty. ... But the university, like the college, 
is a servant of society and a maker of men. It 
should accordingly give not knowledge merely, not 
training merely, but should develop the emotional 
attitudes which cause young people to love truth 


and to become workers in the vineyard of mankind. 
Professor Perry maintained that intellectual 
freedom is possible only in a world that is free. 


He indieated contributions which those who 
cherish freedom may make by means of the 
formation on many campuses of groups co- 


operating with the Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston (8). 

In a symposium on special postwar problems 
of university graduate schools the speakers were 
Bent, dean, Graduate School, Uni 
versity of Missouri; 


Henry E. 
Alan Valentine, president, 
University of Rochester; and C. B. Lipman, 
dean, Graduate School, University of California. 

Upon the basis of a report by Fernandus 
Payne, dean, Graduate School, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the Committee on Classi 
fication, the association voted to add four insti- 
tutions to the approved list of colleges: Rhode 
Island State College (Kingston), Chestnut Hill 
College and Rosemont College (Philadelphia), 
and Marygrove College, Detroit. 

« RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
BOOM IN BABEL AT IDAHO 

THE Army has discovered languages as an 
The 
number of language ¢lasses that were set up 
Idaho last 
would astonish students of the regular academic 


essential part of a soldier’s equipment. 


at the University of this summer 
No fewer than nine modern tongues were 
the 


Polish, Czech, modern Greek, Norwegian, Ital- 


year. 


spoken in organized groups on campus: 
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ian, French, German, and Spanish, in addition 
to the Russian 


which formed a part of the accelerated program 


intensive 12-credit course in 
in the summer term. 

On May 27, in the midst of final examina- 
tions, members of the modern language depart- 
ment began teaching the ASTAR (Army Spe- 
cialized Training and Reelassification) students 
sent here from various Army camps. As men 
were classified for language study, they entered 
“refresher” classes, meeting daily for three con- 
secutive hours, which grew so rapidly that addi- 
tional had to be For in- 


stance, the original 15 soldiers in French soon 


sections organized. 
grew in number to 50; this required three see- 
tions, the work in which was not interrupted 
even for commencement or the customary ob- 
servance of the Fourth of July. 

It became increasingly evident that the Army 
Specialized Training Program (ASTP) to be 
set up on July 12 was to include an “advanced 
phase of Foreign Area and Language Studies,” 
of equal importance with the training for engi- 
neers. To provide this training 16 sections were 
soon operating. The Army assigned to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho the task of training men in 
French, German, and Russian, and of giving 
them a background in the geographical, histor- 
ical, and cultural aspects of the countries and 
peoples of Europe and the Near East through 
an intensive course in “area study.” For this 
phase, 40 hours of teaching a week were nec- 
essary. 

For each language, the Army requires five 
hours’ instruction a week in language structure, 
followed by two hours of conversation practice 
six days a week, in groups of not over ten men 
each, under native speakers of these languages. 
This last 
of Idaho for qualified “drillmasters” for whom 
mother- 


feature caused us to comb the state 


French, German, or Russian is the 
tongue. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening Post 
characterizes the nation-wide boom in languages 
as “an outgrowth of the most disconcerting les- 
son Americans learned when they got into global 
war—that languages, as weapons, are second 
only to guns, planes, tanks, and ships; that 
languages will be of No. 1 importance in win- 


ning the peace and reconstructing the postwar 
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world.” The same article points out that even 
now “language experts are needed to read native 
maps, military documents, and frequently let- 
ters found on the fallen enemy.” The Army 
and Navy also “must have men versed in lan- 
guages when they take over conquered terri 
tories, set up prison camps, and quiz prisoners.” 
J. G. ELpripGe 
HEAD, MoDERN LANGUAGE 
DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, 
Moscow 


STUDY SKILLS OF SOLDIERS IN ASTP 

OnE aspect of the classification program in 
the STAR unit at the Ohio State University 
has been training in study skills. The soldiers 
selected for ASTP are an intelligent group, and 
at first thought it might seem unnecessary to 
provide them with training in study skills. Two 
conditions, however, pointed to the need for 
such training and led to setting up the training 
course. The program is highly concentrated 
and accelerated and the competition is much 
keener for these bright men than it was in the 
public schools. As a result, the bright but ineffi- 
cient student does not have time for plodding 
make-up and needs efficient work skills in order 
to survive. Furthermore, any over-all im- 
provement of learning skills would permit the 
total program to be speeded up that much more, 
an obvious advantage in wartime. The second 
condition indicating need for study-skill train- 
ing was the fact that students who have been 
bright enough “to get by with their wits” in 
school often have worse study habits and meth- 
ods than less capable students. The latter have 
to compensate for their lower intelligence by 
developing learning skills or “flunk out.” 

Observation and testing of soldiers in the 
study-skills program corroborated these judg- 
ments. Some of these results are of sufficient 
interest to warrant presentation here. 


1. Each soldier has filled out a 50-item Study 
Habits Questionnaire (Pressey’s) as a means of 
describing his own study methods. The average 
ASTP soldier has had 18 poor study habits as com- 
pared to 16 for the average freshman in college. 

2. In order to obtain a picture of methods used 
and to make pertinent remedial suggestions, the 
soldiers worked on actual class assignments in our 
laboratory. On a standardized social-studies as- 
signment, the average work rate (reading and 
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taking notes) was 83 words per minute, and at the 
ower end of the distribution 20 per cent had work 
rates below 50 words per minute. Such work rates 
on 10,000-word (30-page) assignments are labor- 
iously slow and, as a result, most such students 
tend to skip taking notes and read their lessons 
as rapidly as possible. While merely reading the 
lesson gives an immediate impression of compre- 
hending the lesson, such a method does not provide 
a check on comprehension nor does it tend to fix 
ideas in memory. 

3. The notes which the soldiers took on a eare- 
fully standardized lecture and on their reading pro- 
vided a diagnosis of the level of their skill. Some 
soldiers had not used note-taking in their school 
work before; some turned in a mere list of miscel- 
laneous items which struck them as they listened or 
read. Three instructors familiar with student note- 
taking rated how the quality of the soldiers’ notes 
compared to that of typical college notes. These 
independent judgments all agreed that the soldiers’ 
notes were, on the average, no better than those of 
the average college student. 
sampling, the average quality was judged as 6 
points (on a seale of 100) below average. 

4. In one training exercise the soldiers read 


In this particular 


tables and graphs to determine whether certain 
statements in the light of the data presented were 
‘‘true,’’ ‘* probably true,’’ ‘‘false,’’ or ‘‘ probably 
false,’? or whether there ‘“insufficient evi- 
denee’’ for judging. The test thus measured 
ability to read graphs and ability to handle a fre- 
quently used modern technique of testing. The test 
is so constructed that it is possible to determine if 
errors arise from any tendency on the part of the 
reader (1) gullibly to go beyond the facts or (2) 
to be too cautious in drawing conclusions. It was 
found that 40 per cent of the soldiers’ error pat- 
terns were extreme, 7.e., over three fourths of their 


was 


errors were of one type. For instance, one soldier 
missed 40 per cent of the test items and all were 


due to going way beyond the facts. 


What gains were made in attacking these 
study-skills deficiencies? Many accounts have 
been published on the efficiency of study-skill 
training, but it seemed worth while to plan a 
regular program of pre- and end-testing, the 
end-testing to oceur just before a designated 
“shipping date.” Soldiers were shipped at 
earlier times without warning, however, so that 
retest results are incomplete and based on rather 
short training times. The interval between test 
and retest in these results usually did not ex- 
ceed a week; longer training times would pro- 
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‘ 
duce greater gains and fix them more securely 
None the less the 


findings obtained are interesting and indicative. 


as habitual work methods. 


1. A retest on reading graphs and tables showed 
that the average soldier had improved his accuracy 
30 percentile points and his improvement normally 
took place in those areas (gullibility or cautious- 
Thus 


soldier jumped from 47 to 76 per 


ness) in which he had had the most trouble. 
one ‘‘gullible’’ 
cent right on his retest and his errors were now 
evenly divided between going beyond the facts and 
being too cautious. 

whom retest data obtained 


2. Soldiers on were 


improved their work rate (reading and taking 
notes) by 19 per cent and their comprehension by 
10 per cent. In this instance, the elapsed training 
time was less than one week. 

3. Soldiers’ notes on actual assignments showed 
an average improvement of 16 points on a seale of 


100. 


While how-to-study training has usually been 
associated with salvaging poor students, the im- 
portant point to be noted here is that highly 
capable students (in terms of the usual college 
population) have inefficient work methods that 
will hinder their success in the highly competi- 
tive and accelerated ASTP. Study-skill train- 
ing will help these men to keep up their heavy 
class load and might permit an acceleration of 
the total program. 

Francis P. Rospryson 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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BaILEy, ALICE A. Between War and Peace. Pp. 
460. Lucis Publishing Company, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York. 1942. $1.00. 


Because of the timeliness of this book, it 
listed, although a 1942 publication. 


CARDIFF, IRA D. The Deification of Lincoln. Pp. 
89. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 





is being 


1943. $1.75. 
The man “critcally analyzed and properly evalu 
ated.” 
a 
Carroll County Cooperative Project (Extension 


Division Publication, University of Virginia, 


New Dominion Series, Nos. 39 and 40). Part I: 
Neighbors and Commynities. Part II: The 
County —and Beyond. Each 7 pages. Char- 
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Outlines a “remarkable” 
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For Goodness Sake! 


DONNELLY, FRANCIS P. (8.J.). 
Fordham University, 


-Home Fables. Pp. 99. 
New York 58. 1943. 50¢. 
Father Donnelly gives us the prime lesson of life in 
a new and attractive form. 


Education and the United Nations—A Report of a 
Joint Commission of the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship and the London Interna- 
tional Assembly. Pp. vi+112. American Coun- 
cil on Publie Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash 
ington, D. C. 1943. $1.00. 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and ELEANOR GLUECK. Crimt- 
nal Careers in Retrospect (Harvard Law School 
Studies in Criminology). Pp. xiv+380. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., New 
York 22. 1943. $3.50. 

What happens to criminals, and why? How do they 
behave 5, 10, 15 years after imprisonment? In 
search of the answer to these crucial questions, the 
writers of this book have traced from birth to middle 
age the lives of the men previously studied in 500 
Criminal Careers and Later Criminal Careers. They 
carry the follow-up through 15 years after expira- 
tion of the sentences of these men to the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory. 

a 


Gay. Hi There, High School! Pp. 71. 
Scholastic Publications, 220 East 
York 17. 1943. 20¢; quantity 


HEAD, 
Illustrated. 
42nd St., New 
rates. 

A student’s handbook. 
© 

HEINE-GELDERN, RosertT. A Survey of Studies on 
Southeast Asia at American Universities and 
Colleges. Pp. 34. East Indies Institute of 
America, 15 West 77th St., New York. 1943. 

e 

Huser, MIRIAM BLANTON, 
BuRY, and ArTHUR I. GaTEs. Planes for Bob and 
Andy (Core-Voeabulary Readers). Pp. 352. Ii- 
lustrated. Macmillan. 1943. $1.12. 


FRANK SEELY SALIS- 


LEE, ALFRED McCLuNG, and NORMAN 
HumMpurReY. Race Riot. Pp. xi+ 143. 
den Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York. 
$1.50. 

Including a discussion of “What 
Riots?”, “What Really Happened in 
“What Must America Do?” 


DAYMOND 
The Dry- 
1943. 


Causes Race 
Detroit ?”, 


= . 
MATHIEWS, FRANKLIN K. (editor). Stories of 
Adventurous Fliers (The Boy Scouts Year 
Book). Pp. xii+250. Illustrated. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1943. $2.50. 
Illustrated by Manning De V. 
e 


Morrison, HARRIET B. (prepared by). Grade 1A 
Reading Materials on the New York City Text- 
book List (Curriculum Division Bulletin No. 2). 
Pp. 32. Board of Education of New York City 

Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
Division of Curriculum Research, 110 Livingston, 


Lee. 
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MOosELEY, NicHoLaAs E. Teacher’s Manual for 
Military, Marine, Vocational, and Industria] 
Training. Pp. x+208. Illustrated. Cornell 
Maritime Press, 241 West 23d St., New York. 
1943. $2.00. 

e . 

OrTIz, FERNANDO. On the Relations between Blacks 
and Whites (Points of View, No. 7). Pp. 12. 
Mimeographed. Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 

e 

Physical Fitness through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps (Victory Corps Series Pamphlet 
No. 3). U.S. Office of Education. Pp. vii+98. 
Illustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1943. 20¢. 

. 

Problems in American Life. Unit No. 16: ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s Schools’’—Education in Democratic Citi- 
zenship. Analysis by John Dale Russell; teach- 
ing aids by T. Eldon Jackson. Pp. 62. Unit No. 
17: ‘*The Health of a Nation’’—Making and 
Keeping Americans Well. Analysis, Michael M. 
Davis and Bernard J. Stern; teaching aids, 
Lavone A. Hanna. Pp. 84. Unit No. 18: ‘‘ Poli- 
tics in Action’’—The Problems of Representa- 
tive Government. Analysis, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe; teaching aids, James E. Downes. Pp. 56. 


Published under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, Washington. 1943. 30¢ each. 

e 


Latin America and the 
United States (revised). Pp. viii+509.  D. 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $5.00. 

The new edition of this book—confined to a thor- 
oughgoing, objective, dispassionate, critical survey 
of the international dealings between the United 
States and her Latin-American neighbors—takes into 
consideration the momentous events of the past 5 
years, since the publication of the previous revision 
of the book, bringing the text up to the minute in 
every respect. 


STUART, GRAHAM H. 


THOMAS, FRANCES O. (editor). Rights of the 
People (Federal Textbook on Citizenship): Book 
1. Pp. 16. Book 2. Pp. 28. Book 3. Pp. 31. 
Each illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1943. Furnished without cost 
to schools conducting classes in citizenship edu- 
cation; 10¢ to others. 

These books are a part of the series at a very ele- 
mentary level that deal with the development of de- 
mocracy in our country. The set explains the 
importance of the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution—the Bill of Rights. The set is accompanied 
by a teacher’s edition that provides suggestions for 
using the book and for conducting class discussions. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE (prepared by, as as- 
sistant director of the Division of Tests and 
Measurements). Determining Readiness for 
Reading (Educational Research Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
No. 6). Pp. 49. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1943. 1943. 
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